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Abstract 


Background 


International marriages between Vietnamese women and Korean men have increased rap- 
idly in Korea. Successful adaptation of these women is challenging, and concerns on the 
issue have been raised. Most existing studies have surveyed Vietnamese immigrant 
women in urban Korea; less is known about women residing in rural areas of Korea. Uncov- 
ering the experiences and perspectives of these women can inform the design of community 
support resources. The purpose of this study was to identify a typology to effectively 
describe the subjective perspectives of Vietnamese women residing in rural Korea on adap- 
tation to Korean culture and society. 


Methods and results 


A Q-methodological study was conducted with five steps: construction of the concourse, Q 
sample, selection of participants, Q-sorting, and data analysis. Twenty-six Vietnamese 
women married to Korean men who attended local public health centers were surveyed and 
asked to rank-order 39 Q-statements using a 9-point scale. Principal component factor anal- 
ysis using a pc-QUANL program was performed to identify adaptation sub-types. Four types 
of adaptation were identified and labeled: positive adaptation (35.54%), passive adaptation 
with reservations (8.33%), adaptation with frustration (6.20%), and adaptation and involve- 
ment (5.33%). These four types explained 55.40% of the total variance in the women’s 
experience of adaptation to Korean culture and society. 


Conclusions 

This study provides data that may be helpful in understanding the challenges immigrant 
women in rural areas of Korea face, and in planning family-sensitive adaptation support pro- 
grams for these women and their families. 
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Introduction 


Because many young people have left rural areas and gone to cities seeking jobs and oppor- 
tunities for a better life, population decline in rural areas of Korea (e.g., agricultural regions 
and fishing villages) is significant, averaging 5.6% annually from 1980 to 2013 [1]. Conse- 
quently, many men, in particular those 35 years and older, face a shortage of potential 
spouses in these rural areas [2]. Some of them have tried to find eligible partners through 
international marriage. Local governments, especially in agricultural and fishing areas, 
facilitate such marriages through the international marriage immigrant support act and pol- 
icies [3-5]. The act and policies aim to help International Marriage Immigrant Women 
(IMIW) settle and integrate well in Korea, focusing on issues of human rights, adaptation 
support, health insurance, and financial assistance to protect and support them and main- 
tain community populations. 


Current status of Vietnamese IMIW in Korea 


According to Statistics Korea for 2018, the number of international marriages between 
Korean men and foreign women has increased significantly from 6,945 in 2000 to a peak of 
30,719 in 2005; although the number has fluctuated and decreased since 2006, it remained 
high in 2017 at 14,869 [6]. In rural areas, international marriages account for approximately 
a fifth of all marriages (18.4%) in 2017 [7]. Immigrant women married to Korean men are 
of various Asian heritages; Vietnamese IMIW make up 36.1% of women coming to Korea. 
This is the largest group, followed closely by Chinese IMIW (26.1%) [6]. In 2017, divorce 
rates among Vietnamese IMIW ranked second highest, exceeded only by divorce rates 
among Chinese IMIW [8]. Compared to IMIW of six other nationalities, Vietnamese IMIW 
were reported to have the second lowest life satisfaction, following Cambodian IMIW [9]. 
In similar circumstances, Vietnamese IMIW in Taiwan were reported to experience physi- 
cal and psychological distress in response to adaptation difficulties [10]. Such findings raise 
concern and suggest that these IMIW and their families may not be adapting as well as 
other immigrant marriage families. 


Adaptation difficulties among IMIW 


Several potential stressors may result in poorer adaptation among IMIW. Many of these 
women marry with insufficient or distorted information about Korea and their matched hus- 
bands [11, 12]. According to study findings on immigrant women in multicultural families, 
some foreign wives have reported disappointment after marriage because the reality is far dif- 
ferent from their expectations [9, 12]. Although some information about their prospective hus- 
bands is available in advance (e.g., physical appearance, age, and overall household income), 
differences in culture and the realities of women’s situations after marriage are potential 
sources of significant stress that may lead to deterioration of their physical and mental health 
and poor quality of life [13-15]. 

Recognizing the potential for maladaptation among immigrant wives, the Korean govern- 
ment and private institutions have endeavored to promote positive adaptation to Korean soci- 
ety by providing a variety of support systems (e.g., Korean language school, pregnancy and 
childbirth care, job education, and counseling services) [3, 4]. Despite these efforts, the process 
of adaptation to a new culture or society is complex, and may not be easily improved by these 
support mechanisms. Previous studies and models may not have adequately informed the 
design of support programs for these women, particularly IMIW residing in rural areas of 
Korea. 
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Acculturation model and adaptation typologies 


Researchers have applied acculturation models to explain the process of cultural adaptation 
and to predict outcomes; however, these models can fall short. When applied to specific popu- 
lations, the phenomena of acculturation and adaptation must take into consideration that the 
process is a personalized one. Women’s experiences cannot be easily grouped or typed without 
risk of missing the in-depth meaning and context of their experience. Further, older models, 
such as that by Berry [16], are problematic because they are anchored in a specific time and 
population. Berry’s model addressed the phenomena of acculturation and adaptation in immi- 
grants, refugees, and asylum seekers who settled in North America and Western Europe. In 
our study, there are limitations to using an acculturation model that was designed to describe 
the experience of a different population during a different time period and different context. 
The model may not adequately capture the circumstances experienced by IMIW in Asia or the 
experiences of women coming to Korea, particularly those settling in rural areas of the coun- 
try. Specifically, the population in our study has some unique characteristics; through brokered 
marriage, women from a lower-income country marry men with an average age difference of 
about 10 years from a higher-income country with an ethnically homogeneous national society 
[17]. Under these circumstances, we would expect to find different challenges to successful 
adaptation. For these reasons, applying a specific conceptual model to the observations of the 
study participants is problematic and increases the risk of missing the uniqueness of individu- 
als’ experiences. 


Adaptation typologies using Q-methodology 


Although many studies have examined IMIW’s physical and psychosocial distress and issues 
related to their adaptation in Korea [9, 18, 19], the research has mainly explored adjustment- 
related variables, placing little focus on adaptation patterns. Although typologies do not 
describe the entire experience of these women, they do provide information about potential 
issues impacting them. Q-methodology, which can generate patterns or typologies, has been 
used in many studies to inform both researchers and policy makers of the potential needs of 
immigrant populations. In addition, these typologies could be beneficial in developing and tai- 
loring support programs for IMIW. Programs informed by qualitative data gathered from 
these women have the potential to improve the level of IMIW’s adaptation in Korean society, 
thus decreasing the consequences of physical and psychological distress and poor quality of 
life. The present study was conducted to fill this gap through Q-methodology, exploring Viet- 
namese IMIW’s adaptation types and conveying their unique, in-depth perspectives about 
their adaptation types. The study findings are expected to give healthcare providers and policy 
makers a better understanding of Vietnamese IMIW’s perspective on adaptation, and could 
thus contribute to helping Vietnamese IMIW stably and successfully settle in Korea. 


Purpose of the study 


The purpose of this study was to identify a typology of subjective perspectives on adaptation to 
Korean culture and society among Vietnamese women living in rural areas, and to examine 
the characteristics of these groupings. 


Materials and methods 
Study design 


This study was conducted using Q-methodology to identify and describe the subjective per- 
spectives of Vietnamese IMIW on adaptation to Korean culture. Q-methodology is a research 
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approach that allows investigators to explore people’s subjective perspectives, such as attitudes, 
beliefs, and values, regarding particular issues [20]. It combines the strengths of both qualita- 
tive methods (e.g., using interviews to examine person’s subjective experiences) and quantita- 
tive methods (e.g., using statistical techniques to reveal the structure of the subjective views 
reported) [21], and has been regarded as a useful strategy to examine subjective perspectives 
on nuanced or vague phenomena [22] as well as potentially controversial themes or topics 
[23]. The method can be conducted effectively with small samples, usually between 40 and 60 
or less [24]. It is used in various fields including health research, and has potential in studies of 
health education and promotion [23]; it has been used in many studies to explore beliefs and 
attitudes on health, child rearing, and the differentiation of physical discipline and abuse [22, 
25, 26]. Just as it has been used successfully in many other nursing studies, this methodology is 
appropriate for identifying the cultural adaptation of Vietnamese IMIW, the topic of the pres- 
ent study. 


Research procedure 


Construction of the concourse (Q-population). To develop the concourse, a research 
team consisting of four experts in Q-methodology and acculturation gathered IMIW’s views, 
opinions, and feelings regarding adaptation to Korean culture and society. Two trained nurse 
researchers reviewed the relevant literature and obtained self-referenced opinions about adap- 
tation issues (e.g., life, discrimination) from nine Vietnamese IMIW through in-depth inter- 
views. All interviews were conducted in Korean at the participants’ preferred location (e.g., the 
participant’s home), and were tape-recorded and transcribed to prevent data loss. The inter- 
views lasted an average of 40 to 60 minutes. A Vietnamese translator was available during the 
interview to provide language assistance when necessary. Initially, 91 statements were 
extracted from the concourse data. After correcting for overlapping and ambiguous state- 
ments, 52 statements were generated as the second Q-population. The procedures for develop- 
ing the Q-population were implemented by domain experts, including a Q-methodologist, 
three nursing professors, and a nurse researcher. 

Construction of the Q-sample. Eliminating redundancies, 39 statements were selected as 
the final Q-sample representing the concourse (Table 1). The final statements were reviewed 
by a Korean bilingual teacher who taught Korean language to Vietnamese students. The verba- 
tim statements were translated into Vietnamese by a Vietnamese IMIW translator who spoke 
both Vietnamese and Korean and who had lived in Korea for more than five years. The state- 
ments were back-translated into the Korean language by a Korean who spoke both languages. 
The original Korean version and the back-translated version were compared and evaluated to 
obtain a content validity index of .89. The statements were then numbered randomly and 
printed on 39 separate cards. To make the items easier for IMIW to understand, each double- 
sided card included the statement written in Korean on the front and in Vietnamese on the 
back. 

Selection of participants (P-sample). A purposive sampling method was used to recruit 
participants. Vietnamese IMIW who attended local multicultural family support centers in 
two rural provinces, Cholla and Chungchung, were invited to participate in the study. These 
family support centers provide a variety of education programs and social activities to IMIW 
each year (e.g., Korean culture and etiquette, Korean language courses, parenting and child 
care, workshops for happy couples, cooking classes, health screening, job education, and physi- 
cal activities, including social dance). Data were collected from 26 Vietnamese IMIW from 
May through August 2013. Participants were eligible for study if they (1) were over 18 years of 
age, and (2) could read, speak, write, and understand either Korean or Vietnamese. 
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Table 1. Q-statements. 


QQQ Q-statements 


1. I am worried that I may make a mistake when speaking 
Korean. 


2. I am troubled because I am not able to express my feelings 
(e.g., angers and sorrows). 


21. I am familiar with the basics of the Korean 
culture and lifestyle (e.g., foods, customs, and 
games). 


22. I feel that I am treated unjustly in Korea. 


3. Misunderstandings occur frequently during conversations. 


23. I regret that I cannot participate in social 
activities. 


4. I am learning Korean from my husband’s family or 
through an educational program. 


5. I can speak Korean well. 


24. I feel more comfortable when I am with one of 
my countrymen than with a Korean. 


25. I feel comfortable living in Korea. 


6. I can read Korean well. 


26. Currently I have a job. 


7. I can write Korean well. 


27. I get along better with Koreans than Vietnamese. 


8. My husband and I often quarrel. 


28. I get stressed because it is difficult for me to raise 
my children. 


9. Sometimes I quarrel with my husband because we have 
different backgrounds. 


29. I have different opinions than my family about 
raising children. 


10. My husband forces me to have sex even when I do not 
want to. 


30. I am worried that my children may be bullied at 
daycare. 


11. The family finances are controlled by my husband or 
mother-in-law. 


31. I participate in an educational program that 
focuses on raising children. 


12. I often talk with my husband. 
13. My husband and I split the household chores. 


32. My family members help with child rearing. 


33. I am satisfied with my parenting. 


14. My family is the greatest support for me. 


34. I sometimes regret that I married a Korean. 


15. I have difficulties because the Korean culture and lifestyle 
are different from those of Vietnam. 


35. My life is controlled by others. 


16. I feel psychological pressure from being forced to 
unilaterally acculturate to the Korean culture. 


36. I think that I am in charge of my life and lead it 
accordingly. 


17. Sometimes I lose confidence and withdraw because 
Korean culture is very different from Vietnamese culture. 


37. I can live a happy life if I work on it. 


18. I try to know about Korean culture through self-help 
groups for Vietnamese people. 


38. I am satisfied with life at present. 


19. I enjoy Korean culture (e.g., food, games, and customs). 


39. I consider myself a Korean national. 


20. I frequently participate in leisure activities with my family. 


https://doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0212265.t001 


Considering that Q-methodology assesses within-individuals characteristics rather than look- 
ing for between-individuals differences [27], a small sample size was preferred; thus, the sam- 


ple size in this study was deemed acceptable. 


Q-sorting. Participants (the P-sample) were asked to read each statement and divide them 
into three piles according to their level of agreement with the statement (Agree, Disagree, Neu- 
tral), and to place the three piles in the Q-sorting table, which had a predesigned quasi-normal 
distribution labeled from strongly disagree at left to strongly agree at right, with neutral in the 
center (Fig 1). Participants were then asked to rank-order the three piles along the Q-sorting 
continuum. For example, a participant might place two statements most strongly agreed with in 
the +4 score section, three in the +3 score section, and so on, until all statements in the Agree 
pile were distributed between agree and strongly agree. The same process was used to distribute 
statements in the Disagree pile from strongly disagree to disagree. Finally, participants were 
asked to arrange the statements in the Neutral pile from agree to disagree. In each case, Q-sort- 
ing yielded a systematic forced distribution of the 39 Q-statements ordered on a scale from 1 to 
9. After each Q-sort, participants were interviewed about the items they placed in the extreme 
columns, strongly disagree (-4) and strongly agree (+4). The interviews were conducted in 
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38 


17 27 13 


4 30 22 33 19 


23 39 2 16 29 26 5 


34 1 15 8 20 11 36 32 18 


10 31 14 25 6 28 21 9 3 


Raw Scores -4 -3 -2 -1 0 1 2 3 4 
No. of Cards (2) (3) (5) (©) (J) (6) © 68) (2) 
Transformed Score 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
(Strongly Disagree) (Neutral) (Strongly Agree) 


Fig 1. Sample of completed Q-sort table for rank ordering Q-sample. 
https://doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0212265.g001 


Korean by researchers, and a Vietnamese translator was available during the classification and 
interviews to give language assistance when necessary. The final Q-sort was a matrix represent- 
ing the participant’s operant subjectivity on the issue under consideration. 

Data analysis. Principal components factor analysis using a pc-QUANL program was 
performed to reveal groupings in the data after each participant’s score was entered into the 
database. The following three points were relevant to analysis of the Q-sorts: obtaining Eigen 
values of at least 1.0 for the final interpretation, performing principle component analysis and 
varimax rotation to maximize the variance between each factor, and adopting Z-scores (stan- 
dard scores) where statements with a Z-score above +1.0 were considered positive views and 
statements with a score below -1.0 were considered negative. A best estimate for each factor 
was calculated using factor weightings, demonstrating the prominence of an individual Q-sort 
in each factor. In addition, the Q-statements between a certain type and other types were com- 
pared to examine relative unique characteristics for each type. 


Validity and reliability 

Four experts assured content validity by conducting a thorough review of the literature and 
evaluating the relevance and appropriateness of the Q-sample (content validity index > .80) 
[28]. To ensure face validity, the experts reviewed the Q-sample to edit for grammar and liter- 
acy issues and tried to maintain the participants’ original wording of statements. Reliability 
was established by repeated Q-sorting with a one-week interval. Test-retest reliability was 
acceptable, showing that the findings were consistent. 


Ethical considerations 


This study was reviewed and approved by the Institutional Review Board of Woosuk Univer- 
sity (WSOH IRB No. 1404-02). Participants were informed that the collected data would not 
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Table 2. Demographic characteristics of the P-samples. 


Full sample (n = 26) Type 1 (n= 13) Type 2 (n = 2) Type 3 (n = 3) Type 4 (n = 8) 
Age (yrs) 
Mean (SD) 25.96 (3.03) 25.85 (3.41) 24.00 (1.41) 26.00 (4.58) 26.63 (2.20) 
Range 21-33 21-33 23-25 21-30 24-29 
Education (n, %) 
Middle school 1 (3.8%) 1 (7.7%) 
High school 14 (53.8%) 7 (53.8% 2 (100.0%) 2 (66.7%) 3 (37.5%) 
College 11 (42.3%) 5 (38.5% 1 (33.3%) 5 (62.5%) 
No. of 
child (n, %) 
1 14 (53.8%) 9 (69.2% 1 (50.0%) 2 (66.7%) 2 (25.0%) 
2 11 (42.3%) 3 (23.1% 1 (50.0%) 1 (33.3%) 6 (75.0%) 
3 1 (3.8%) 1 (7.7%) 
Length of stay (months) (n, %) 
15-23 7 (26.9%) 4 (30.8% 2 (66.7%) 1 (12.5%) 
24-35 8 (30.8%) 4 (30.8% 2 (100.0%) 1 (33.3%) 1 (12.5%) 
36-60 11 (42.3%) 5 (38.4% 6 (75.0%) 


https://doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0212265.t002 


be used for any purposes except this study, and that they could withdraw their participation at 
any time. Written informed consent was obtained from each participant. 


Results 


In this study, all 26 participants were women with children (mean = 1.5). They ranged in age 
from 21 to 33 (mean age = 25.96 years) and had lived in rural provinces for an average of 2.8 
years (range: 15-60 months) (Table 2). Subjective perspectives on adaptation to Korean cul- 
ture and society were determined with factor analyses and revealed four types of adaptation 
that together accounted for 55.40% of variance: Type 1 (35.54%), Type 2 (8.33%), Type 3 
(6.20%), and Type 4 (5.33%). The characteristics of each type were interpreted based on partic- 
ipants’ demographic information, Z-scores of Q-statements and comments from participants 
as significant examples. 


Type 1: Positive adaptation 


Type 1, with Eigen value 9.284, was shared by 13 women and accounted for 35.54% of the total 
variance. On average, these women were 25.8 years old, had an average of 1.4 children, and 
had spent 2.7 years in Korea. Approximately 38.5% (n = 5) had completed college level educa- 
tion (Table 2). 

Type 1 women agreed with Q-statements 12, 14, 21, 32, and 37. In contrast, the women did 
not agree with Q-statements 8, 10, 11, 26, and 34 (Table 3). Compared to participants of other 
types, Type 1 women had higher agreement (Z-score difference > 1) with following Q-state- 
ments 4, 21, and 25. Compared with other types, Type 1 showed higher disagreements (Z- 
score difference < -1) with the following statements, 17, 29, 30, and 34 (Table 4). 

Participant number 5 who had the highest factor weight (2.13) in Type 1 was a 23-year old 
woman with one child and 2-year-long stay in Korea. She had completed high school educa- 
tion. She selected statements 12 and 14 and rated them highest agreement. She explained, “My 
husband teaches me Korean and Korean culture. Since I am married to a Korean man, I like 
my family in Korea the most. I rely on my husband greatly, and I am happy because I live with 
my husband.” She strongly disagreed with statement 34. Her reasons for this choice were 
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Table 3. Statements and array of Z-scores for each type and consensus items. 


Type |Q statements* Z-scores 
1 12. I often talk with my husband. 1.64 
14. My family is the greatest support for me. 1.56 
37. I can live a happy life if I work on it. 1.31 
32. My family members help with child rearing. 1.20 
21. I am familiar with the basics of the Korean culture and lifestyle (e.g., foods and customs). 1.11 
8. My husband and I often quarrel. -1.44 
10. My husband forces me to have sex even when I do not want to. -1.49 
11. The family finances are controlled by my husband or mother-in-law. -1.64 
26. Currently I have a job. -1.93 
34. I sometimes regret that I married a Korean. -1.96 
2 14. My family is the greatest support for me. 1.89 
34. I sometimes regret that I married a Korean. 1.89 
12. I often talk with my husband. 1.70 
9. Sometimes I quarrel with my husband because we have different backgrounds. 1.34 
32. My family members help with child rearing. 1.34 
35. My life is controlled by others. -1.27 
22. I feel that I am treated unjustly in Korea. -1.27 
15. I have difficulties because the Korean culture and lifestyle are different from those of -1.41 
Vietnam. 
38. I am satisfied with life at present. -1.74 
7. I can write Korean well. -2.10 
3 29. I have different opinions than my family about raising children. 1.69 
2. I am troubled because I am not able to express my feelings (e.g., angers and sorrows). 1.59 
30. I am worried that my children may be bullied at daycare. 1.37 
14. My family is the greatest support for me. 1.35 
35. My life is controlled by others. 1.25 
19. I enjoy Korean culture (e.g., food, games, and customs). -1.18 
10. My husband forces me to have sex even when I do not want to. -1.26 
21. I am familiar with the basics of the Korean culture and lifestyle (e.g., foods and customs). | -1.49 
11. The family finances are controlled by my husband or mother-in-law. -1.79 
26. Currently I have a job. -2.05 
4 14. My family is the greatest support for me. 2.50 
37. I can live a happy life if I work on it. 1.57 
39. I consider myself a Korean national. 1.24 
31. I participate in an educational program that focuses on raising children. 1.21 
36. I think that I am in charge of my life and lead it accordingly. 1.20 
24. I feel more comfortable when I am with one of my countrymen than with a Korean. -1.30 
34. I sometimes regret that I married a Korean. -1.45 
11. The family finances are controlled by my husband or mother-in-law. -1.50 
35. My life is controlled by others. -1.83 
10. My husband forces me to have sex even when I do not want to. -1.83 
Consensus | 22. I feel that I am treated unjustly in Korea. -1.09 
items | 8, My husband and I often quarrel. -1.30 
* Q-Statements with Z-scores greater +1.0 or less than -1.0 
https://doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0212265.t003 
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expressed accordingly: “My husband is kind to me and he acts only after getting agreement 
from me. When my opinion is different from that of my husband, he usually yields. Our family 
relationship is good.” 

Based on these viewpoints, Type 1 women viewed marriage to a Korean man as favorable 
and had positive attitudes toward their new life. In addition, they tried to embrace the cultural 
differences between the two countries and tried to become more familiar with Korean culture 
and lifestyle. In general, these women reported having a good relationship with their families 
and were adapting well to their new lives in Korea, having fewer conflicts of identity and cul- 
ture. This type was classified as positive adaptation. 


Type 2: Passive adaptation with reservations 


The Type 2 classification, with Eigen value 2.17, was shared by 2 women and accounted for 
8.33% of variance. On average, these women were 24.0 years old, had completed high school, 
had one or two children, and had spent about 2.5 years in Korea. 

Type 2 women agreed with Q-statements 9, 12, 14, 32, and 34. In contrast, the women did 
not agree with Q-statements 7, 15, 22, 35 and 38. Compared to participants of other types, 
Type 2 women had higher agreement with the following Q-statements: 10, 11, 26, and 34. 
Compared with other types, Type 2 showed greater levels of disagreement with the following 
statements: 23, 37, 38, and 39 (Table 4). 

Participant number 26, who had the highest factor weight (1.83) in Type 2, was a 23-year 
old female with 2 children and had been in Korea approximately 3 years. She had completed 
high school education before coming to Korea. She selected the statements 12, 14, and 34 and 
assigned them the highest level of agreement. She explained: “My husband and mother-in-law 
help me with raising the children. I am happy living with my husband and children. However, 
my life is different from what I anticipated. Occasionally, it is hard to endure life; I feel a pres- 
sure on my chest. My husband taught me Korean so we often talk to each other.” She had the 
highest level of disagreement with statement 7 for the following: “I can write Korean only a lit- 
tle because the final consonants are so difficult.” 

In summary, Type 2 women believed that their Korean families were a great support to 
them but they had experienced either marriage conflicts with their husband, communication 
problems due to the language barrier and/or complaints about receiving a limited amount of 
money. Overall, their experience was different from what they anticipated, and they were not 
currently satisfied with themselves or their situation. They might even regret their marriage 
but not openly protest it; thus, this type was classified as passive adaptation with reservations. 


Type 3: Adaptation with frustration 


Type 3, with Eigen value 1.57, was shared by 3 women and accounted for 6.20% of the vari- 
ance. On average, these women were 26.0 years old, had completed at least high school educa- 
tion, had either one or two children, and had spent 1.8 years in Korea. 

Type 3 women agreed with Q-statements 2, 14, 29, 30, and 35. In contrast, the women did 
not agree with Q-statements 10, 11, 19, 21 and 26. Compared to participants of other types, 
Type 3 women had reported higher agreement with following Q-statements: 2, 17, 23, 27, 29, 
and 35. Compared with other types, Type 3 showed higher disagreement (Z-score difference < 
-1) with the following statements: 4, 12, 19, 21, and 26. 

Participant number 19, who had the highest factor weight (1.13) in Type 3, was a 27-year 
old female with 2 children and had been in Korea about 3 years. She had completed a college 
level of education. She strongly agreed with statements 2 and 30. Her stated reasons were: “As 
I am not good at speaking Korean, I cannot express myself. No one understands my feelings. I 
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Table 4. Z-score differences between certain type and other types. 


Type | Q-statements Z-score 
Difference* 

1 | 21.1 am familiar with the basics of the Korean culture and lifestyle (e.g., foods and 1.17 
customs). 
4. I am learning Korean from my husband’s family or through an educational program. 1.11 
25. I feel comfortable living in Korea. 1.05 
30. I am worried that my children may be bullied at daycare. -1.23 
29. I have different opinions than my family about raising children*. -1.44 
17. Sometimes I lose confidence and withdraw because Korean culture is very different -1.52 
from Vietnamese culture. 
34. I sometimes regret that I married a Korean. -1.87 

2 | 34. I sometimes regret that I married a Korean. 3.26 
11. The family finances are controlled by my husband or mother-in-law. 2.19 
26. Currently I have a job. 2.14 
10. My husband forces me to have sex even when I do not want to. 1.85 
39. I consider myself a Korean national. -1.15 
23. I regret that I cannot participate in social activities -1.19 
37. I can live a happy life if I work on it. -1.37 
38. I am satisfied with life at present. -2.23 

3 | 35. My life is controlled by others. 2.61 
29. I have different opinions than my family about raising children. 2.17 
2. I am troubled because I am not able to express my feelings (e.g., angers and sorrows). 1.93 
23. I regret that I cannot participate in social activities 1.50 
17. Sometimes I lose confidence and withdraw because Korean culture is very different 1.16 
from Vietnamese culture. 
27. I get along better with Koreans than Vietnamese. 1.06 
4. I am learning Korean from my husband’s family or through an educational program. -1.22 
12. I often talk with my husband. -1.27 
19. I enjoy Korean culture (e.g., food, games, and customs). -1.62 
26. Currently I have a job. -2.05 
21. I am familiar with the basics of the Korean culture and lifestyle (e.g., foods and -2.30 
customs). 

4 |1. 1am worried that I may make a mistake when speaking Korean. 1.49 
38. I am satisfied with life at present. 1.33 
39. I consider myself a Korean national. 1.32 
31. I participate in an educational program that focuses on raising children. 1.13 
10. My husband forces me to have sex even when I do not want to. -1.02 
24. I feel more comfortable when I am with one of my countrymen than with a Korean. -1.13 
33. I am satisfied with my parenting. -1.25 
35. My life is controlled by others. -1.50 


*Comparing with other types, Z-score differences with value greater +1.0 or less than -1.0 


https://doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0212265.t004 


feel depressed.” She also mentioned: “I am worried that my children may not have a friend 
because they cannot speak Korean well and have a different skin color.” She strongly disagreed 
with the statement 26. The reason she gave for this negative rating was “I am not working cur- 
rently, though I want to work, because the children are so young and there is no one who can 


take care of them.” 
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Type 3 women were characterized as sometimes having trouble with their families due to 
differences in parenting beliefs and methods. They experienced internal stress, worrying that 
their children might be bullied at daycare or school. Moreover, they reported not only emo- 
tional distress but also social difficulties due to the language barrier, culture changes and life- 
style adjustment. They generally expressed a loss in self-confidence. Therefore, the 
classification of frustration adaptation was assigned to this type. 


Type 4: Adaptation and involvement 


Type 4, with Eigen value 1.382, was shared by 8 participants and accounted for 5.33% of the 
variance. On average, these participants were 26.6 years old and had spent 3.4 years in Korea. 
The majority of them (n = 6, 75%) had two children. Approximately two-thirds (n = 6) had 
completed college level education. 

Type 4 women agreed with Q-statements 14, 31, 36, 37, and 39. In contrast, these women 
did not agree with Q-statements 10, 11, 24, 34 and 35. Compared to participants of other 
types, Type 4 women had expressed higher agreement with following Q-statements: 1, 31, 38, 
and 39. Compared with other types, Type 4 reported higher disagreement with the following 
statements: 10, 24, 33, and 35. 

Participant number 1, who had the highest factor weight (1.59) of Type 4, was a 28-year old 
female with 2 children and had been in Korea for 3 years. She had completed a college level 
education. She strongly agreed with the statements 14 and 39. She described the following rea- 
sons: “I am pleased to see my children growing up, and my husband understands my difficul- 
ties. I am a Korean because I am married to a Korean man.” She strongly disagreed with 
statement 10. She explained, “My husband and I have a good marital relationship, and he acts 
only after getting agreement from me.” 

Summarizing the viewpoints above, Type 4 women were satisfied with their current situa- 
tion living in Korea. In addition, they considered themselves Korean nationals. Believing that 
their lives were determined by their own efforts, they had a strong desire for self-realization 
through self-development. They showed increased engagement and participation in child- 
rearing activities and had a positive and active attitude towards speaking Korean correctly. 
Therefore, the title of adaptation and involvement was given to this type. 


Consensus statements 


Participants of all 4 types shared similar attitudes and/or thoughts on adaptation regarding 2 
items (Table 2). There was a consensus among the IMIW that they were treated relatively fairly 
in Korea and that their marital quarrels were infrequent. 


Discussion 


This study provided information about the subjective perspectives of Vietnamese IMIW resid- 
ing in rural Korea on adaptation to Korean society and culture. We reported the results of our 
Q-sort method analysis and included examples to support and clarify the classifications that 
were uncovered. The study’s findings revealed four types of adaptation with discriminating 
characteristics: Types 1 and 4 for positive perspectives, and Types 2 and 3 for negative perspec- 
tives. The commonalities and differences of each type are discussed below, beginning with pos- 
itive perspectives and following with negative perspectives. 

Type 1 (positive adaptation) and Type 4 (adaptation and involvement) women shared 
many common features. Both types were comfortable living in Korea, had a positive attitude, 
expressed beliefs that their own efforts could result in happiness, and could spend money inde- 
pendently. Overall, these women were young, had immigrated to Korea as soon as they were 
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married, and gave birth soon after marriage. They received support from their husband and 
his family with respect to child care, language, and overall Korean lifestyle. This family support 
may have helped them feel accepted as a family member and relieved their child care burden, 
thus assisting in their positive adjustment to Korean life. 

The characteristics of adaptation expressed by women of Types 1 and 4 indicated positive 
adaptation to Korean society and culture. These findings are consistent with previous studies 
reporting that social support including family support is a positive factor in adaptation to the 
new culture of a host country [12, 29] and improves IMIW’s marital satisfaction and psycho- 
logical well-being [30, 31]. This is significant because IMIW with positive adaptation experi- 
ences might play an important central role in the family as mothers and wives, and could help 
their children adapt to Korean society and culture as well. 

Compared to other types including Type 1, Type 4 women were more educated and had 
lived longer in Korea (more than three years), were better prepared for Korean society, and 
had found employment. Education, length of residence in the host country, and successful 
employment are significant factors in the adaptation process [31, 32]. Even more interesting, 
compared to Type 1, Type 4 women identified as Korean. These characteristics indicate that 
Type 4 women adapted to and felt comfortable being involved in Korean society and culture. 
This may be because they became Korean legally; according to the Korean Immigrant Act, 
IMIW can apply for Korean citizenship after maintaining their marriage in Korea for two 
years, and receiving the citizenship card takes considerable time. Having received the card, 
Type 4 women might experience a greater sense of belonging. Another possible explanation is 
giving birth. The average birthrate of Type 4 women (1.71) was higher than the total fertility 
rate of Korean women in 2017 (1.05) [33]. According to the findings of a qualitative review 
examining women’s experiences of maternal adaptation, giving birth was a turning point for 
IMIW, which led to rapid adjustment to Korean society to raise and support their children 
[34]. Thus, giving birth could have motivated the assimilation and involvement of Type 4 
women, who were more likely to adapt to Korean society and culture voluntarily and actively. 

Although the degree of acceptance varied, women of Type 2 (passive adaptation with reser- 
vations) and Type 3 (adaptation with frustration) expressed difficulties adapting to Korean 
society and culture. Their length of stay in Korea was relatively short, less than three years, 
which may not have been enough time to adjust to a new culture and society. Because they 
reside in rural areas, support programs available to urban women are less accessible to them 
[35, 36]. Poor transportation and limited access to government support programs present sev- 
eral challenges that may not be easily overcome. These women may experience greater chal- 
lenges to adaptation than women in urban areas. 

Unlike Types 1 and 4 women, Type 2 women showed signs of regretting their marriage to 
Korean men and dissatisfaction with their current situation; however, they did not directly 
express these attitudes. Data revealed that these women might be classified as achieving passive 
adaptation, meaning they attempted to adapt but experienced a degree of hesitancy and doubt. 
The main stressors for these women were conflict with their husbands, communication prob- 
lems due to language barriers, and limited monetary allowance. Type 2 women may be 
unhappy with their daily lives when not getting along with their husbands [12, 37]. In addition, 
the language barriers experienced by Type 2 women might cause them to feel socially isolated. 
The literature states that if the circumstances are severe enough, such women might experience 
symptoms of anxiety and depression, leading to further problems in communicating with fam- 
ily members [11, 30]. Type 2 women expressed complaints about receiving a limited monetary 
allowance, despite currently having a job and earning an income. The present study did not 
ask about annual household income; however, limited household income could adversely 
affect satisfaction in international marriages [38]. 
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Type 3 women, in contrast to Types 1 and 4, expressed problems adjusting to basic Korean 
culture and loss of self-confidence. Compared to Type 2, they reported conflicts with family 
members over child care. Type 3 women may experience isolation, gave birth soon after mar- 
riage, and are caring for a newborn; this combination of factors could result in psychological 
distress. Our findings suggested that Type 3 women were frustrated with pressures to adapt to 
Korean culture and society. Therefore, they need to overcome adaptation stress related to their 
new environment, new roles, and cultural awkwardness. It has been suggested that women like 
those of Type 3 would benefit from opportunities to interact with Koreans and other immi- 
grants of their own nationality through in physical activities, self-help groups, and language 
courses in community centers [12, 29, 39]. An important consideration is that these programs 
should be offered by Vietnamese speakers, to overcome any communication problems. 

Although a direct comparison is somewhat difficult because a different methodology was 
used, our study findings provide partial support for Berry’s acculturation model, which has 
four strategies: integration, assimilation, separation, and marginalization [16]. Similar to Ber- 
ry’s model, our study also identified four types and revealed assimilation and separation strate- 
gies were. However, rather than separate integration and marginalization strategies, a mixed 
type was found in our study. 

Types 1 and 4 found in this study are similar to the assimilation strategy. The difference 
between the two types is the degree of assimilation: Type 4 represents a state of complete 
assimilation and Type 1 an ongoing (or partial) state of assimilation. The existence of two dis- 
tinct types of assimilation and the absence of integration types could be explained by the ethni- 
cally homogeneous society although the Korean government supports multiculturalism with 
national multicultural policy [40]. Such social atmosphere may present challenging circum- 
stances for Vietnamese IMIW classified as Types 1 and 4, and may prevent women from 
retaining their heritage, culture, and identity, forcing them to assimilate into Korean culture 
and society. Type 2 is similar to the separation strategy, supporting the findings of Berry’s 
model [16]. The homogenous and male-centered social atmosphere of Korea, especially in 
rural areas, might result in resistance to assimilation and feelings of inequality, especially 
among women classified as Type 2, who immigrated to Korea on their own through brokered 
marriage. 

Type 3 found in this study represents a non-classified type that requires more time and 
attention for classification; these women seem to be struggling to adapt, and exhibit mixed 
characteristics of both assimilation and separation. This finding is in line with previous studies 
that reported a mixed type with high levels of assimilation, marginalization, and/or separation 
[41, 42]. We found no marginalization strategy, in which immigrants neither maintained their 
heritage, culture, and identity nor had a relationship with the host country (Korea). This might 
be explained by the fact that our participants were recruited from community or public cen- 
ters, which implies that they had some relationship with Korean society. 


Implications for nursing practice 


The present study’s findings fill a gap in research on Vietnamese IMIW’s adaptation to Korean 
culture and society. The information is particularly important because it reports on women 
residing in rural areas, not urban areas, of Korea. It might be helpful to compare the typology 
and characteristics that emerged from our study and the various programs that are currently 
available to support women. The critical question is whether existing programs provided to 
urban women are sufficiently responsive and adequate for rural women, such as those in our 
study population. In addition, researchers and policy makers must focus on the role of lan- 
guage proficiency to ease IMIW’s transition into a new culture [43]. Cultural identity change is 
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facilitated by (1) approval of and sympathy toward immigrants’ needs and challenges, (2) 
immigrant-specific social services (e.g., translation services and culturally syntonic mental 
health services), and (3) social policies to protect IMIW from discrimination [44]. 

In summary, healthcare providers and policy makers may choose to incorporate the infor- 
mation from our study to develop interventions and programs responsive to the needs of rural 
IMIW. Of particular value are the data on women’s spousal relationships and overall family 
support. This information can be used to develop educational materials, interventions, and 
social and health policies for incoming Vietnamese IMIW and their new family members in 
rural Korea. To help Type 1 women gain self-confidence similar to that found in Type 4 
women, it might be advisable to augment current programs to incorporate employment and 
job search skills and coaching in obtaining Korean citizenship. 


Limitations 


Although our study offers potentially important insights, there are also limitations to consider. 
First, we obtained a modest but adequate sample of IMIW; still, generalizations to all Vietnam- 
ese IMIW in rural Korea are not possible. Vietnamese IMIW in different geographical areas of 
Korea might have different experiences and perspectives than those found in our study, not 
only because of differences in residence but also because of differences in age, number of chil- 
dren, length of residence, and natal (pre-immigration) and current (post-immigration) socio- 
economic status. The study findings should be interpreted cautiously due to limitations in 
their generalizability. Second, although the study design combines the strengths of both quali- 
tative and quantitative research methodology, inferences about the factors that influence accul- 
turation and adaptation stressors are tentative and need to be investigated further prior to 
drawing conclusions about what might constitute an effective family-sensitive adaptation sup- 
port program for these women and their families. Third, this study focused on adaptation 
issues and analyzed the data according to the frame of reference of our IMIW sample. An alter- 
native approach would be to group responses differently to reflect each of the women’s poten- 
tial roles. For example, women could be asked to specifically describe their experiences with 
respect to the role functions of a wife, mother, and newly immigrated woman. Further, studies 
are needed to clarify the specific stresses women experience in each of these roles. Addition- 
ally, it would be important to explore the characteristics of IMIW’s husbands and their per- 
spectives about adapting to marriage with their foreign brides. What stressors affect these 
husbands and what kind of support programs might they need. Future studies could focus on 
the couple as a unit and examine the support structures that would be helpful to them. Finally, 
the findings may reflect a selection bias, as the IMIW who were selected may have been more 
familiar with speaking and writing the Korean language. These individuals may have wanted 
to share their experiences, and were thus more likely to participate in this study. 


Conclusion 


As revealed in this study, the experiences and perspectives of Vietnamese IMIW residing in 
rural Korea on adaptation are complex and differ across individuals. This study offers insights 
into the varied subjective perspectives of these Vietnamese IMIW. Use of Q-methodology 
facilitated our analysis of their experiences. To promote positive adaptation and minimize neg- 
ative outcomes, healthcare providers and policy makers need to listen closely to the perspec- 
tives of these women and understand that their needs can be quite different. These findings, 
together with those of other descriptive studies, could be used to identify and validate useful 
adaptation models and typologies. Such models and typologies could guide the development 
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and testing of tailored interventions and strategies to support the adaptation of rural immi- 
grant Vietnamese women, and can highlight issues important to families as a whole. 
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